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purchased and the money paid before she told 
me ; and a cruel kindness it was to strip her- 
self for my sake ; it almost broke my heart 
when I heard the story. But even that was 
nothing,' continued the good burner, warming 
with his subject, ' compared with her conduct 
since. If you could but see how she keeps 
the house, and how she waits upon me ; her 
handiness, her cheerfulness, and all her pretty 
ways and contrivances to make me forget old 
times and old places. Poor thing ! she must 
miss her neat parlour and the flower-garden 
she was so fond of, as much as I do my tan 
yard and the great hall; but she never seems 
to think of them, and never has spoken a hasty 
word since our misfortunes, tor all you know 
poor thing ! she used to be a little quick-tem- 
pered !' 

" ' And I knew nothing of this!' repeated 
Paul Holton, as two or three of their best 
wickets being down, the Hazelby players sum- 
moned him to go in. ' I knew nothing of all 
this !' 

" Again all eyes were fixed on the Sussex 
cricketer, and at first he seemed likely to verify 
the predictions and confirm the hopes of the 
most malicious of his adversaries, by batting as 
badly as he had bowled well. He had not 
caught sight of the bull ; his hits were weak, 
his defence insecure, and his mates began to 
tremble and his opponents to crow. Every 
hit seemed likely to be the last ; he missed a leg 
ball of Ned Smith's; was all but caught out 
by Sam Newton ; and East-Woodhay tri- 
umphed, and Hazelby sat quaking; when a 
sudden glimpse of Letty, watching him with 
manifest anxiety, recalled her champion's wan- 
dering thoughls. Gathering himself up he 
stood befoie the wicket auother man ; knocked 
the ball hither and thither, to the turnpike, 
the coppice, the pond ; got three, four, five at 
a hit ; baffled the slow bowler James Smith, 
and the fast bowler Tom Taylor ; got fifty- 
five notches off his own bat ; stood out all 
the rest of his side ; and so handled the ad- 
verse party when they went in, that the match 
was won at a single innings, with six-and-thirty 
runs to spare. 

" Whilst his mates were discussing their vic- 
tory, Paul Holton again approached the father 
and daughter, and this time she did not run 
away : ' Letty, dear Letty,' said he ; ' three 
years ago I lost the cricket-match and you were 
angry, and I was a fool. But Letty, dear Letty, 
this match is won ; and if you could but know 
how deeply I have repented, how earnestly I 
have longed for this day ! The world has gone 
well with me, Letty, for these three long 
years. I have wanted nothing but the trea- 
sure which I myself threw away, and now, if 
you would but let your father be my father, 
and my home your home ! — if you would but 
forgive me, Letty !' 

" Letty's answer is not upon record : but it 
is certain that Paul Holton walked home from 
the cricket-ground that evening with old John 
Dale hanging on one arm, and John Dale's 
pretty daughter on the other ; and that a month 
after the bells of Hazelby church were ringing 
merrily in honour of one of the fairest and 
luckiest matches that ever cricketer lost and 
won." 

There is a great deal of similar pathos and 
natural description throughout the volume 
wliich we gladly introduce to the favourable 
regards of our readers. 



The Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott, Sort, of Sir William D'Avenant, though containing 
11 vols. 18mo. New Edition. — Edinburgh, | many striking passages, has never become 
Cadell, and Co — London, Simpkin and popular, owing chiefly to its being told in this 
Marshall. " ' 



[second notice.] 
As our readers have doubtless observed that we 



species of elegiac verse. 

" In the dilemma occasioned by this objec- 
tion, the idea occurred to the author of using 
are prodigiously national in all our sayings and the measured short line, which forms the struc- 
doings, we shall venture to adopt a Hibernian i ture of so much minstrel poetry, that it may 
facon deparlerin discussing the meritsof the new|be properly termed the romantic stanza, by way 
edition of Sir Walter, and pronounce that the! of distinction; and which appears so natural 
prose part of these poetical works will be found ; to our language, that the very best of our poets- 
by far the most generally interesting, both [have not been able to protract it into the verse 
from its novelty and its nature. The distia- properly called heroic, without the use of epi- 
guishing features of this edition we disclosed | thets which are, to say the least, unnecessary, 
in our last, when introducing to our public the | But, on the other hand, the extreme facility 
most striking features of Sir Walter's Literary | of the short couplet, which seems congenial to- 
Autobiography. To this we should, perhaps, lour language, and was, doubtless for that rea- 
have prefixed the following paragraph, which son, so popular with our old minstrels, is, for 



relates to a still earlier period of his career 

" During the last ten years of the eighteenth 
century, the art of poetry was at a remarkably 



the same reason, apt to prove a snare to the 
composer who uses it, by encouraging him in a 
habit of slovenly composition. The necessity 



low ebb in Britain. Hayley, to whom fashion! of occasional pauses often forces the young 
had some years before ascribed a higher degree | poet to pay more attention to sense, as the 
of reputation than posterity has confirmed, had j boy's kite rises highest when the train is loaded 
now lost his reputation for talent, though he: by a due counterpoise. The author was there- 
still lived admired and respected as an amiable ; fore intimidated by what Byron calls the < fatal 
and accomplished man. The bard of memory j facility ' of the octo-syllabic verse, which was 
slumbered on his laurels, and he of hope, had j otherwise better adapted to his purpose of imi- 
scarce begun to attract his share of public atten- ■ tating the more ancient poetry, 
tion. Cowper, a poet of deep feeling and bright j " I was not less at a loss for a subject which 
genius, was dead; and, even while alive, the: might adm:l of being treated with the sim- 
hypochondria, which was his mental malady, | plicity and wildness of the ancient ballad. But 
impeded his popularity. Burn's, whose genius j accident dictated both a theme and measur-e, 



our southern neighbours could hardly yet com- 
prehend, had long confined himself to song 
writing. Names which are now known and 
distinguished wherever the English language is 
spoken, were then only beginning to be men- 
tioned ; and unless among the small number of 
persons who habitually devote a part of their 
leisure to literature, those of Southey, Word- 
worth, and Coleridge, were but little known. 
The realms of Parnassus, like many a kingdom 
at the period, seemed to lie open to the first 



which decided the subject as well as the struc- 
ture of the poem. 

" The lovely young Countess of Dalkeith, 
afterwards Harriet, Duchess of Buccleuch, had 
come to the land of her husband, with the de- 
sire of making herself acquainted with its tra- 
ditions and customs. All who remember this 
lady will agree, that the intellectual character 
of her extreme beauty, the amenity and cour- 
tesy of her manners, the soundness of her un- 
derstanding, and her unbounded benevolence. 



bold invader, whether he should be a daring ' gave more the idea of an angelic visitant than 
usurper, or could show a legitimate title of ! of a being belonging to this nether world ; and 
sovereignty." The author subjoins a detail of! such a thought was but too consistent with the 
his progress in German literature, and its influ- ! short space she was permitted to tarry amongst 
ence upon his own mind, together with a minute us. Of course, where all made it a pride and 
account of his first sins in the ballad-making ! pleasure to gratify her wishes, she soon heard 
line. After a humorous account of the diffi- 1 enough of Border lore; among others, an aged 



culties his boyish muse had to encounter from 
the critical animadversions of an apothecary's 
wife, and other fatalities, he proceeds in a 
graver style to account for the composition of 
the Lay of the last Minstrel, as follows : 

" Neither was I ignorant that the practice of 
ballad-writing was for the present out of fashion, 
and that any attempts to revive it, or to found 

poetical character upon it, would certainly fail 
of success. The ballad measure itself, which 
was once listened to as an enchanting melody, 
had become hackneyed and sickening, from its 
being the accompaniment of every grinding 
hand-organ ; and besides, a long work in qua- 
trains, whether those of the common ballad, or 
such as are termed the elegiac, have an effect 
on the sense like that of the bed of Procrustes 
on the human body; for, as it must be both 
awkward and difficult to carry on a long sen- 
tence from one stanza to another, it follows 
that the meaning of each period must be com- 
prehended within four lines, and equally so, 
that it must be extended so as to fill that space, 



gentleman of property, near Langholm, com- 
municated to her ladyship the story of Gilpin 
Horner, a tradition in which the narrator, and 
many more of that country, were firm believers. 
The young countess, much delighted with tlie 
legend, and the gravity and full confidence with 
which it was told, enjoined it on me as a task 
to compose a ballad on the subject. Of course, 
to hear was to obey ; and thus the goblin storv, 
objected to by several critics as an excrescence 
upon the poem, was, in fact, the occasion of its 
being written. 

" A chance similar to that which dictated 
the subject, gave me also the hint of a new 
mode of treating it. We had at that time the 
lease of a pleasant cottage, near Lasswade, on 
the romantic banks of the Esk, to which we 
escaped when the vacations of the court per- 
mitted so much leisure. Here I had the plea- 
sure to receive a visit from Mr. Stoddart, (now 
Sir John Stoddart, judge-advocate at Malta,) 
who was at that time collecting the particulars 
which he afterwards embodied in his Remarks 



The alternate dilation and contraction thus [ on Local Scenery in Scotland. I w*» of some 
rendered necessary, is singularly unfavourable use to him in procuring the information he de- 
to narrative composition ; and the ' Gondibert' sired, and guiding him to the scenes which h« 
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wished to we. la return, he made roe better 
acquainted than I had hitherto been with the 
poetic effusions which have since made the 
lakes of Westmoreland, and the authors by 
whom they have been sung, so famous where- 
ever the English tongue is spoken. 

" I was already acquainted with the ' Joan of 
Arc,' the ' Thalaba,' and the ' Metrical Bal- 
lads, ' of Mr. Southey, which had found their 
way to Scotland, and were generally admired. 
But Mr. Stoddart, who had the advantage of 
personal friendship with the authors, and wbo 
possessed a strong memory, with an excellent 
taste, was able to repeat to me many long spe- 
cimens of their poetry, which had not yet ap- 
peared in print. Amongst others, was the 
striking fragment called Christabel, by Mr. 
Coleridge, which, from the singularly irregular 
structure of the stanzas, and the liberty which 
it allowed the author to adapt the sound to the 
sense, seemed to be exactly suited to such an 
extravaganza as I meditated on the subject of 
Gilpin Horner. As applied to comic and hu- 
morous poetry, this raescotnnza of measures 
had been already used by Anthony Hail, An- 
stey, I)r. Wakott, and others ; but it was in 
Christabel that I first found it used in serious 

Ctry, and it is to Mr. Coleridge that I am 
nd to make the acknowledgment due from 
the pupil to his master, 1 observed that Lord 
Byron, in noticing my obligations to Mr. 
Coleridge, which 1 have been always most 
ready to acknowledge, expressed, or was un- 
derstood to express, a hope, that I did not 
write a parody on Mr. Coleridge's productions. 
Qo this subject I have only to say, that I do 
Opt even know the parody which is alluded to; 
and, were I ever to take the unbecoming free- 
dom of censuring a man of Mr. Coleridge's 
extraordinary talents, H would be for the ca- 
price and indolence with which he has thrown 
from him, as if in mere wantonness, these un- 
finislied scraps of poetry, which, like the Torso 
of antiquity, defy the skill of his poetical bre- 
thren to complete them. The charming frag- 
ments which the author abandons to their fate, 
are surely too valuable to be treated like the 
proofs of careless engravers, the sweepings of 
whose studios often make the fortune of some 
pains-taking collector." 

As the introduction to the ' Lady of the 
Lake,' (our favourite, after all, of Sir Walter's 
longer poems,) is brief, as well as very interest- 
ing, we present it to our renders unabridged : 

" After the success of ' Mansion,' I felt in- 
clined to exclaim, with Ulysses in the • Odys- 
sey,'— 

' Ovrst in* is ittXH iumrts UririAtrrw. 
VS» inn tmmh 4xXn-' 

Odys. x- I. 5- 

' One venturous pus my huts' has won to-day — 
Another, gallants, yet remains to play-' 

" The ancient manners, the habits and cus- 
toms of the aboriginal race by whom the High- 
lands of Scotland were inhabited, bad always 
appeared to me peculiarly adapted to poetry. 
The change in their manners, too, had taken 
place almost within my own time, or at least 1 
had learned many particulars concerning the 
ancient state of the Highlands from the old 
men of the last generation. I had always 
thought the old Scottish Gael highly adapted 
for poetical composition. The feuds, and po- 
litical dissensions, which, half a century earlier, 
would ha\e rendered the richer and wealthier 
part of the kingdom indisposed to countenance 
a poem, the scene of which was laid in the 



Highlands, were now sunk in the generous 
compassion which the English, more than any 
other nation, feel for the misfortunes of an 
honourable foe. The Poems of Ossian had, 
by their popularity, sufficiently shown, that if 
writings on Highland subjects were qualified to 
interest the reader, mere national prejudices 
were, in the present day, very unlikely to in- 
terfere with their success. 

'• I had also read a great deal, and heard 
more, concerning that romantic country, 
where I was in the habit of spending some 
time every autumn ; end the scenery of Loch 
Katrine was connected with the recollection of 
many a dear friend and merry expedition of for- 
mer days. This poem, the action of which 
lay among scenes so beautiful, and so deeply 
imprinted on my recollections, was a labour of 
love, and it was no less so to recall the man- 
ners and incidents introduced. The frequent 
custom of James IV. and particularly of James 
V. to walk through their kingdom in disguise, 
afforded me the hint of an incident, which 
never fails, to be interesting, if managed with 
the slightest address or dexterity. 

" I may now confess, however, that the em- 
ployment, though attended with great plea- 
sure, was not without its doubts and anxieties. 
A lady, to whom I was nearly related, and 
with whom I lived, during ber whole life, on 
the most brotherly terms of affection, was re- 
siding with me at the time when the work was 
in progress, and used to ask me, what I could 
possibly do to rise so early in the morning, 
(that happening to be the most convenient time 
to me for composition. ) At last I told her the 
subject of my meditations ; and I can never 
forget the anxiety and affection expressed in 
her reply. < Do not be so rash,' she said, * my 
dearest cousin. You are already popular — 
more so, perhaps, than you yourself will be- 
lieve, or than even I, or other partial friends, 
can fairly allow to your merit. You stand 
high — do not rashly attempt to climb higher, 
and incur the risk of a fall ; for, depend upon 
it, a favourite will not be permitted even to 
stumble with impunity.' I replied to this 
affectionate expostulation in the words of 
Montrose : — 

' He either fears his fate too much, 

Or his deserts are small. 
Who dares not put it to the touch, 

To gain or lose it alL' 

" * If I fail,* I said, for the dialogue is strong 
in my recollection, < it is a sign that I ought 
never to have succeeded, and I will write prose 
for life : you shall see no change in my temper, 
nor will I cat a single meal the worse. But 
if I succeed— 

• Up wit* the bonnte Mue bonnet, 
The dirk, and the feather, and a'!* 

" Afterwards I showed my affectionate and 
anxious critic the first canto of the poem, 

which reconciled her to my imprudence 

Nevertheless, although I answered thus conn 
dently, with the obstinacy often said to be pro- 
per to those wbo bear my surname, I acknow 
ledge that my confidence was considerably 
shaken by the warning of her excellent taste 
and unbiassed friendship. Nor was I much com- 
forted by her retractation of the unfavourable 
judgment, when I recollected how likely a na- 
tural partiality was to effect that change of 
opinion. In such cases, affection rises uke a 
light on the canvass, improves any favourable 
tints which it formerly exhibited, and throws 
its defects into the shade. 

" I remember that about the same time a 



friend Started in to ' beeae up my hope,' like 
the minstrel in the old song. He was bred a 
farmer, but a man of powerful understanding, 
natural good taste, and warm poetical feeling, 
perfectly competent to supply the wants of au 
imperfect or irregnlar education. He was a 
passionate admirer of field sports, which we 
often pursued together. 

" As this friend happened to dine with me 
at Ashiesteel one day, I took the opportunity 
of reading to him the first canto of ( The 
Lady of the Lake,' in order to ascertain the 
effect the poem was likely to produce upon a 
person who was but too favourable a represen- 
tative of readers at large. It is, of course, to 
be supposed, that I determined rather to guide 
my opinion by what my friend might appear to 
feel, than by what he might think fit to say. — 
His reception of my recitation, or prelection, 
was rat'str singular. He placed his hand 
across his brow, and listened with great atten- 
tion through the whole account of the stag- 
hunt, till the dogs threw themselves into the 
lake to follow their master, who embarks with 
Ellen Douglas. He then started up with a 
sudden exclamation, struck his hand on the 
table, and declared, in a voice of censure cal- 
culated for the occasion, that the dogs must 
have been totally ruined by being permitted to 
take the water after such a severe chase. — 
1 own I was much encouraged by the species 
of reverie which had possessed so zealous a 
follower of the sports of the ancient Nimrod, 
who had been completely surprised out of all 
doubts of the reality of the tale. Another of 
his remarks gave me less pleasure. He de- 
tected the identity of the king with the wan- 
dering knight, Fitz-Janies, when he winds his 
bugle to summon bis attendants. He was 
probably thinking of the lively, but somewhat 
licentious old ballad, in which the denouement 
of a royal intrigue takes place as follows:— 

* He took a bugle frae his side. 

He blew both loud and shrill, 
And fonr-nnd-twenty belted knights 

Came skipping ower the hill; 
Thru be took out a little knife, 

Let all his duddica fa', 
And be was the brawest gentleman 

That was amnng them a'. 

And we'll go uo more a-roving,' &c 

" This discovery, as Mr. Pepys says of the 
rent in his camlet cloak, ' was but a trifle, yet 
it troubled me, and I was at a good deal of pains 
to efface any marks by which I thought my 
secret could be traced before the conclusion, 
when I relied on it with the same hope of pro- 
ducing effect, with which the Irish poet-boy is 
said to reserve a ' trot for the avenue.' 

" I took uncommon pains to verify the ac- 
curacy of the local circumstances of this story. 
I recollect, in particular, that to ascertain 
whether I was telling a probable tale, I went 
into Perthshire, to see whether King James 
could actually have ridden from the banks of 
Loch Vennachar to Stirling Castle within the 
time supposed in the poem, and had the plea- 
sure to satisfy myself that it was quite practi- 
cable. 

« After a considerable delay, « The Lady 
of the Lake' appeared in June 1810 ; and its 
success was certainly so extraordinary as to in- 
duce me for the moment to conclude that I had 
at last fixed a nail in the proverbially incon- 
stant wheel of Fortune, whose stability in 
behalf of an individual who had so boldly 
courted her favours for three successive times 
had not as yet been shaken. I had -attsaoed, 
perhaps, that degree of public reputation at 
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which prudence, or certainly timidity, would 
hare made a halt, and discontinued efforts by 
which I was far more likely to diminish my 
fame than to increase it. But as the celebrated 
John Wilkes is said to have explained to his 
late Majesty, that he himself, amid his full tide 
of popularity, was never a Wilkite, so I can, 
with honest truth, exculpate myself from having 
been at any time a partisan of my own poetry, 
even when it was in the highest fashion with 
the million. It must not be supposed that 
I was either so ungrateful, or so superabun- 
dantly candid, as to despise or scorn the value 
of those whose voice had elevated me so much 
higher than my own opinion told me I de- 
served. I felt, on the contrary, the more 
grateful to the public, as receiving that from 
partiality to me, which I could not have 
claimed from merit ; and I endeavoured to de- 
serve the partiality, by continuing such ex- 
ertions as T was capable of for their amusement. 

" It may be that I did not, in this continued 
course of scribbling, consult either the interest 
of the public, or my own. But the former 
had effectual means of defending themselves, 
and could, by their coldness, sufficiently check 
any approach to intrusion; and for myself, 
I had now for several years dedicated my hours 
so much to literary labour, that I should have 
felt difficulty in employing myself otherwise ; 
and so, like Dogberry, I generously bestowed 
all my tediousness on the public, comforting 
myself with the reflection, that if posterity 
should should think me undeserving of the 
favour with which I was regarded by my con- 
temporaries, • they could not say but what I 
had the crown, and had enjoyed for a time that 
popularity which is so much coveted. 

" I conceived, however, that I held the 
distinguished situation I had obtained, however 
unworthily, rather like the champion of pugi- 
lism, on the condition of being always ready to 
show proofs of my skill, than in the manner of 
the champion of chivalry, who performs his 
duties only on rare and solemn occasions. I 
was in any rase conscious that I could not long 
hold a situation which the caprice, rather than 
the judgment, of the public had bestowed upon 
me, and preferred being deprived of my prece- 
dence by some more worthy rival, to sinking 
into contempt for my indolence, and losing my 
reputation by what Scottish lawyers call the 
neyative prescription. Accordingly, those who 
choose to look at the Introduction to Rokeby 
in the present edition, will be able to trace the 
steps by which I declined as a poet lo figure as 
a novelist ; as the ballad says, Queen Eleanor 
sunk at Charing Cross to rise again at Queen- 
hithe. 

" It only remains for me to say, that, 
during my short pre-eminence of popularity, I 
faithfully observed the rules of moderation 
which I had resolved to follow before I began 
my course as a man of letters. If a man is 
determined to make n noise in the world, be is 
as sure to encounter abuse and ridicule, as he 
who gallops furiously through a village must 
reckon on being followed by the curs in full 
cry. Experienced persons know, that in 
stretching to flog the latter, the rider is very 
apt to catch a bad fall; nor is an attempt 
to chastise a malignant critic attended with 
less danger to the author. On this principle, 
I let parody, burlesque, and squibs, find their 
own level; and while the latter hissed most 
fiercely, I was cautious never to catch them 
up, as schoolboys do, to throw 



against the naiighty boy who fired them off, 
wisely remembering, that they are, in such 
cases, apt to explode in the handling. Let 
me add) that my reign (since Byron has so 
called it) was marked by some instances of 
good-nature as well as patience. I never re- 
fused a literary person of merit such services in 
smoothing his way to the public as were in my 
power; and I had the advantage, rather an 
uncommon one with our irritable race, to enjoy 
general favour, without incurring permanent 
ill-will, so far as is known to me, among arty of 
my contemporaries. 

" Abhotsfordt April 1830." 



Orlando Inrtanorato di Bojardo ,• Orlando 
Furioso di Ariosto : with an Essav on the 
Romantic Poetry of the Italians, Memoirs 
and Notes. — London, W. Pickering. 

This volume, of small pretence and much real 
merit, is edited by Professor Antonio Panlzzi, 
and reflects no little credit on his judgment, 
taste, and talents. Most readers will probably 
be surprised to find the professor tracing the 
origin of romantic poetry among the Italians, 
to the songs of the ancient Welsh bards. To 
Charlemagne, also, be insists on giving a Bri. 
tish origin. There is withal a great deal of 
shrewd observation and sound criticism 
throughout the volume, and the analyis of the 
stories and the introductory remarks are satis- 
factory and entertaining. The following amus- 
ing anecdote of Ogier le Dannays, or the Dane, 
may serve as a specimen of the manner in 
which these details, usually so heavy and stupid : 
are diversified and rendered diverting : 

" His son, Baldwin, playing at chess with 
Chariot, the emperor's son, a quarrel arose, 
and Chariot killed Baldwin with the chess- 
board, which was of gold. Ogier at first 



ties Ogier was reduced, and one night went to 
speak with hhti. On this occasion he offered 
to give him any satisfaction, to accept any con- 
ditions however humiliating; to go to the 
holy sepulchre and pay him any ransom, pro- 
vided he would make peace. Ogier, however, 
would hear nothing of it, but answered that 
hd wanted < blood for blood, and a child for a 
child ;'* and then politely dismissed him, saying, 
' Now, go, arid may the devil break thy neck.' 
After this desperate defence, which Namo 
called le nonpareil de jamais, and which lasted 
seven years, Ogier quietly left his castle at 
night. He was pursued, yet succeeded in es- 
caping on board a vessel bound for the east — 
Being overtaken by a storm, he landed not far 
from Rome, and met with sundry adventures. 
He delivered France from the Saracens, and 
afterward came to England, where he married 
the daughter 6f Acrmr, king of the latter 
country, whom he succeeded on the throne. 

The translations, by various hands, are ge- 
nerally elegant and spirited, and we can re- 
commend this handsome volume, tasteful in its 
mechanical execution, as well as in its style and 
subject matter, even to those who, like our- 
selves, prefer Orlando, both in love and mad- 
ness, most in the original: 

We love the language, that soft bastard Latin, 
Which melts like kiJWH from a female mouth, 
And sounds as if it should he writ on satin 
With syllable that .breathe of the sweet south, 
And gentle liquids gliding all t;o pat In 
That not a single areent sounds aneouth, 
Like our harsh northern, whistling, grunting guttural. 
Which we're obliged to hiss and spit and sputter ail. 



Webster's Dictionary o/t/ie Eru/lixh Language. 
Part ll, — London, Black, Young, and 
Young. 

We should not have deemed ourselves justified 
in bringing this work a second time under the 
threatened to slay both the son and his father, reader's consideration, had it been merely n 
Charlemagne; but afterwards withdrew to continuance of the subject already commented 
Lombardy, where Desiderio (Didier) king of on by us, in our observations on the first part. 
that country, gave him a castle, Chasteaufort But the introductory portion of the number 
or Beaufort, and refused to deliver him up to now before us, contains nearly the whole of a 
the emperor, who made war upon the king and ! treatise on English grammar, in which the 



Ogier for this reason. Ogier having defended 
himself for seven years in the castle which 
Desiderio had bestowed upon him, discovered 
that all his soldiers hod conspired to his be- 
trayal. • Ogier was not sleeping, for in the 
morning he hanged all the rogues who had 
thought of betraying him ; there was one ot 
them at each battlement. When Charlemagne 
was told the issue of the treason, he was much 
surprised, and said, Why it must be, then, that 
the devil directs the fellow.' 

" Charlemagne hoped that he would soon 
surrender, imagining, from the number of boI- 
diers whom be had hanged, that he had none 
left for the defence of the castle. ' Bnt Ogier, 
who was not idle in the castle, cut some wood, 
whereof he had plenty, and dressed each piece 
like a man-at-arms, with hauberk and helm, 
and succeeded in placing one of them at each 
battlement. But where the devil does he 
find so many soldiers ? said Charlemagne. In 
a sortie which he made, he nearby slew the 
emperor and Chariot, and having put to death 
an esquire in their tent, he retired. His pro- 
visions were exhausted; but, nothing discou. 
raged, ha killed a horse, and then 'put his 
things in order, cleansed his porringers, set his 
pot on the fire, and busied himself in moving 
bis wooden-men-at*arme on the battlements. 
them back | Chariot at length discovered to what extremi- 



autbor introduces several alterations, and lays 
down some new positions, relative to this most 
important department of our native tongue. 

We agree fully with him in the assertion, 
that much is still wanted to make a perfect 
grammar. It is a work of extreme difficulty, 
and can only be accomplished by the repeated 
efforts of sagacity and industry, such as he him- 
self in this work exemplifies, in a manner 
highly honorable to him. The attachment to 
the rules of the Latin, naturally proceeding 
from the almost exclusive use of that language, 
in rndhnental education, until a very late 
period, and the reluctance as naturally felt to 
alter what we have been for years accustomed 
to, particularly when it has received the un- 
denting sanction of a long line of teachers 
and writers, throws many difficulties in the 
way of improvement ; zeal and ability, are 
therefore equally necessary for success. The 
former, to stimulate and maintain the exertion 
required to stem a strong current of prejudice, 
the latter, to guide the altered tide of opinion, 
into a better channel. 

Of Dr. Webster's zeal, we can give no 
stronger evidence than the following extract 
from his introduction, premising that according 
to his own statement, it is now forty-six years 
since he laid before the public the first result of 
his investigations on this branch of literature, 



